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EDUCATIONAL SERVICE FOR THE 
BLIND CHILD PRESCHOOL AGE 


PAULINE MOOR 


THIS REPORT CONCERNED with teaching 
method for parents and children which 
use with one diagnostic group preschool 
blind children who are under study the 
Massachusetts Eye and Ear Infirmary. These 
children have severe visual loss due 
ocular abnormality, retrolental fibroplasia. 
general scientific knowledge the child 
and his development influencing other 
fields work pertaining children, there 
keener recognition the blind child’s 
needs. Interest, too, has increased services 
meet these needs. recent publication, 
The Blind Preschool stressed not 
only the preschool period the most forma- 
tive the child’s entire life but also the im- 
portance home life the normal develop- 


ment any child. offer blind child 


*Lowenfeld, Berthold (ed.) The Blind Preschool Child 
(New York: American Foundation for the Blind, 1947). 


Pauline Moor engaged work with blind pre- 
school children the Massachusetts Eye and Ear In- 
firmary, Boston, Mass. 


security his own home presents more dif- 
ficult problem than true for the child with 
normal vision. Parents need assistance and 
instruction regard many phases the 
child’s development. Throughout the country 
there wide variation the type services 
provided for the blind child his home, and 
great differences the training, background 
and ideologies the workers offering the 
services. 

The preschool teaching service described 
here part more comprehensive pro- 
gram focused upon giving parents the blind 
child feeling competence and security 
his care and training; this program intended 
prepare him for life which approximates 
nearly possible that the normal child. 
The preschool teacher studies the children 
from the point view their developmental 
progress and offers educational service 
parents through the media home visits 
and periodic office consultations. 

Referrals are usually made the preschool 
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teacher the medical social case worker 
the Infirmary when parents begin ex- 
press concern over the child’s development 
and bring questions about training. From 
February 1946, when the writer became as- 
sociated with the program, September 1948, 
fifty-six children were visited their homes 
service basis while additional sixty- 
one were observed the time ophthalmo- 
logical examination. The majority have been 
children between the ages sixteen months 
and three years, this represents time when 
the blind child neither infant, toddler, 
nor the proverbially “active two-year-old.” 
child may referred, however, any 
time the case worker believes the mother 
teaching service and emotionally 
ready accept it. referrals are made 
routinely the basis age, diagnosis, 
problems, has been found that there 
variation the psychological readiness 
the children learn and that the 
parents accept the teacher’s services. The 
teacher, contrast the case worker, pre- 
pared authoritative terms definite 
instruction the field good habit training 
and child guidance. 

The young child literally wonderfully and 
almost incomprehensibly made. Even his 
untutored simplicity extremely complex. 
highly individualistic. has his own 
physical characteristics, his own mind, his 
own feelings; and though grows like all 
human beings, has his own rate rhythm 
growth and development. Sometimes 
progresses rapidly and then again, may 
seem remain certain level for in- 
explicable length time, or, may retro- 
gress, for instance after illness, hospital- 
ization, other changes environmental 
influences. Fortunately, never 
that previously gained. With spurts and 
regressions the growth process essentially 
forward one, and throughout the whole the 
child learning new modes patterns 
behavior. 
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The growing child has certain fundamental 
needs. The child with visual loss has these 
same needs—briefly must have food, cloth- 
ing, warmth, shelter and activity alternated 
with rest. needs feel has power and 
experience the satisfaction which comes 
from accomplishment; wants rec- 
ognized; wishes feel independence, but 
the same time must feel wanted, 
belongs, and part something larger than 
himself. Above all, wants know that 
loved. These needs exist varying degree 
according the individual, but the blind 
child find the psychological ones are 
usually intensified. Like the seeing child, the 
blind child gives expression his needs 
variety ways, but his behavior may 
times seem different from even peculiar 
compared with that other children. 
visual loss does not necessarily affect the 
child’s normal development, but rather, that 
development may affected when the child’s 
fundamental needs are not being met pro- 
portion the requirements necessitated 
his handicap. 

know that most the learning the 
first five years life normally proceeds 
way vision and consequent imitation. 
Without the sense sight, the method 
learning grossly altered. is, therefore, sur- 
prising that the blind child can conform 
quickly does standards acceptable 
behavior set for the seeing child. But the 
young child has great flexibility and capable 
adaptation with certain amount guid- 
ance. the blind child has not acquired cer- 
tain skills characteristic seeing child his 
age, parents express concern over the lag 
his progress and may even interpret 
slow mental development. quite under- 
standable that they then seek assurance and 
help methods teaching their children. 

The problems raised most frequently 
noted our study are those relation to: 
(A) motor development (B) establishment 
good training habits, including sleeping, feed- 
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ing and toileting, and (C) adaptation the 
child his environment, whether his 
crib and toys, play pen, later first 
group experience with children his own 
age. 

(A) Motor Development 


Probably most parents are concerned first 
the blind child’s slowness getting 
his feet. long infant, compara- 
tively little expected him. However, there 
comes time when the mother feels should 
sitting without slumping down im- 
mediately, standing alone walking with- 
out support. 

Children with vision these things 
soon they have the necessary physical 
strength because they are constantly being 
stimulated color, shape and movement. 
fact, they often exert every bit energy which 
can mustered trying obtain the almost 
intangible, for example, the child learning 
creep who sees but cannot quite 
reach it. The blind child learns induce- 
ment too, but the early stages his growth 
dependent entirely upon the adult who 
must bring him this stimulation. During 
this period the grosser motor development 
the blind child tends slower than that 
the seeing and energy which would have 
otherwise been expended running, jump- 
ing and constant motor activity often finds 
outlets other ways. 

the child begins develop more skill 
and confidence walking, may still con- 
tinue show interest play materials 
which require fine motor coordination but 


real dexterity. shows preference for 


bells, rattles and plastic sound blocks, his 
parent, who associates these toys with in- 
fants, supported the belief that the child 
immature for his age and feels should 
interested more advanced play materials. 
natural that the small object should con- 
tinue interest the blind child. 
something which can easily manipulate 
and even “mouth” necessary. can con- 


trol completely, answering part his need 
for power. usually light weight, has 
auditory stimulus and demands little effort 
his part. Moreover, can play with in- 
dependently with interference from the 
adult. 

Though the blind child may seem 
the stage playing with small toys ma- 
nipulative exploratory fashion for un- 
usually long period time, generally speak- 
ing needs more practice and experience 
than the seeing child with all materials. Prob- 
ably this early period handling objects 
when developing better coordination and 
greater sensitivity has more significance, tak- 
ing long-range point view, than are 
apt realize. 

(B) Habit Training 

this area common problem that 
establishing good sleeping habits. With blind 
children, contrasted the seeing, the prob- 
lem not the going bed, which they 
quite willingly, but the irregularity sleep. 
Many parents report that their children will 
rest quietly for three four hours and then 
awake for the same length time. Where- 
some just lie awake, others rattle their 
cribs and may even considerable amount 
head-banging. Recalling the child’s need 
for activity alternated with rest, one can un- 
derstand how the child gives vent his 
energy this way, particularly tends 
fairly inactive during the day. not 
unusual find children who have habits 
day and night completely reversed. 

The cultivation good feeding habits 
apt concern the parents. There are 
the usual well-known “feeding problems” 
which have emotional basis with these 
children with the seeing, but, and 
large, the difficulties which parents mention 
are more closely associated with the making 
various transitions, for example, from bottle 
cup, from food strained texture 
coarse, and with the mechanics eating. 


Many blind children have difficulty learning 
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chew. They have followed the pattern 
letting food just slip down for such long 
time, that when given coarse textures they 
will immediately spit them out, gag, simply 
swallow with chewing movements all. 
For normally seeing children transitions 
any kind whether the nature food, place 
(for example, coming from the yard when 
mother calls), redirecting attention, 
are hard. this respect the blind child 
often less flexible than the seeing. Though 
try prepare him carefully other areas and 
makes the transitions reasonably well, 
when comes the matter food which 
essential his well being, and feeding which 
normal function from birth, may 
tend resistant the new and cling 
the old and familiar which completely satis- 
fying. this instance see how visual loss 
may inhibit the child’s natural desire 
grow up. 

manipulate spoon, hold glass and 
return the table, are all intricate learn- 
ing situations for the child who does not 
imitate way sight. know that hand- 
eye coordination very difficult for the seeing 
two-year-old who just beginning feed 
himself. not unreasonable then expect 
long period trial-and-error learning 
the part the blind child. What often hap- 
pens that the mother thinks the process and 
progress are too slow, and therefore feeds 
the child herself. One mother commented 
speaking her little girl’s self-feeding, “She 
can but the food flies”. the ability 
feed oneself that significant rather than 
the manner which done. 

Last but not least, the problem toilet 
training, which probably the one most 
frequently mentioned the time parents ask 
for service. Paradoxically, does not cause 
parents the most concern. parent may 
more disturbed the child’s lack interest 
holding toys, anxious about the child’s 
mental development, but because toilet train- 
ing assumes such importance the minds 


society—the child’s relatives, neighbors and 
friends—the parent will express her need for 
service this basis. 


The general problem the establishment 
good toilet habits with the blind child does 


not differ from that with the seeing. When 
ready accept this requisition laid down 
society the process acculturation, 
will conform easily and willingly. 
the meantime, again tends cling 
long possible his old pattern behavior 
regard this fuction, which, like feeding, 
ing accept readily new pattern. 


(C) Adaptation Environment 


Often parents comment the fact that 
nothing seems interest the child. Perhaps 
consistently opens and closes doors 
throws his toys. “He doesn’t like anything”. 
Here again see the child’s normal need 
for expressing power control over some- 
thing and the door very satisfactory an- 
swer whether child has sight not. How- 
ever, the blind child may remain the stage 
door-closing and toy-casting longer than the 
seeing child because not only fulfilling 
psychological need for him, but the same 
time offering him opportunity for new 
discoveries regarding toys and doors: how 
heavy they are, how they sound. times 
may not aware the other possibilities 
his environment. Like the seeing child, the 
blind one may exhibit great deal diffuse 
destructive activity. 

Closely related the problem interests 
that attention span. One child may play 
with toy only momentarily and, after throw- 
ing it, will show further interest it. 
may eat toast cookies the same fashion. 
Another may become possessed with 
terest that develops persistence which 
hard break. This child the one whose 
mother invariably remarks, “He has one- 
track mind.” 

Sometimes parents ask about “disciplining” 
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the child. The question usually reveals the 
mother’s attitude towards him that she feels 
because blind she cannot treat him she 
does the other children the family. the 
other hand, “the good baby” who seems 
make demands upon his parent may the 
inactive child who needs greater amount 
stimulation. some instances extreme pas- 
sivity, the child may withdraw completely 
within himself that relates himself only 
with difficulty his environment. 

The mannerisms which are often seen 
blind children are apt not distressing 
the parents friends and relatives. Many 
these behavior patterns which are ac- 
customed thinking accompanying 
blindness are found also among seeing 
children, but usually they are not pro- 
nounced. They are observed the blind child 
when there comparative vacuum 
for him, when under emotional strain, 
or, grows older, when absorbed 
concentration. the first instance, this be- 
havior seems outlet for the unex- 
pended energy already mentioned. More 
often, however, these mannerisms are ex- 
hibited when the child confronted with 
situation for which does not have more 
acceptable behavior pattern. other words, 
they act “safety valve” for him. 

With this background some the prob- 
lems which parents are facing the early 
training the child, turn the function 
the preschool teacher. Her work may 
divided into three primary categories, each 
which will considered turn: 

Service the parent 

Direct teaching the child 

Observation the child’s development 

for study purposes—i. defining com- 
mon deviations from normal develop- 
ment, determining the child’s general 
capabilities for participation his fam- 
ily group, neighborhood and community, 
his “readiness” for formal educational 
training, etc. 


Service the parent 

the opinion the writer, the most im- 
portant function the teacher her service 
the parent. the mother her home 
who determines the “climate,” let say, 
which the young child grow. She with 
him practically twenty-four hours day. 
Moreover, from his mother, whom the 
child knows best and loves, that also learns. 
The teacher can offer the parent some under- 
standing the child’s normal development 
individual, and the influence the vis- 
ual loss upon the normal pattern growth 
and development. Some parents are able ac- 
cept more direct information than others. 
Many need only approval and reassurance 
the child’s general all-round development 
encouraged continuing their methods 
training and guidance. Most parents give 
evidence that more meaningful these 
suggestions and observations come from 
person trained the principles child be- 
havior and development. 

The teacher able give concrete sugges- 
tions the parent. For example, great deal 
handling the baby advised; parents are 
encouraged give the child who slow 
getting from his crib variety sitting 
experiences—bolstered for short periods 
his soft carriage and firmly supported his 
harder high chair. For the irregular sleeper, 
the teacher may work out schedule with the 
mother that the child’s day may planned 
fit his needs well those the family— 
the daily nap may eliminated and the child 
put bed later the evening. 

Because impossible for the adult 
constantly with the child, toys become very 
important the life the blind child 
helping provide the stimulation which 
needs. cradle-gym, for example, will attract 
the baby his hand accidentally comes upon 
through random arm movements. Toys 
scattered around the play pen will reward 
that outward thrust movement which per- 
haps originally had little real purpose behind 
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it. The teacher often asked for suggestions 
toys which have appeal the child 
well educational value. Parents sometimes 
think difficult toy which in- 
terests him and others wonder should 
not have something “special” because his 
handicap. The writer feels that the problem 
first one presenting the new the child. 
The teacher therefore demonstrates simple 
play materials and ways introducing them 
her visiting. 

Secondly, the blind child may enjoy toy 
just much the seeing but show his ap- 
preciation different manner. one crit- 
ically analyzes the toys for the preschool child 
the market today, one finds they owe much 
their attractiveness their strong visual ap- 
peal: first, way color, and second, 
way activity which immediately induced 
sight. preschool child never has have 
set directions find out what with 
toy for his age level. the blind child the 
same toys will have appeal after has ex- 
perienced some pleasant learning situation. 
For example, placing red, blue and yellow 
pegs peg board means very little him 
except the fun playing with the person 
who initially shows him the purpose the 
peg board and commends him for his accom- 
plishments. When uses scissors not 
interested the form which his cutting gives 
his paper the fun manipulating the 
scissors and hearing the snipping noise. 

selecting toys for blind child for any 
child the same questions might asked, as: 
What can with it? little discrimina- 
tion choice will reap unexpected returns. 
stream roller, the envy the neighborhood, 
versus ordinary kiddie-car, will help any 
child more quickly accepted his con- 
temporaries and bring him companionship. 
Parents are encouraged give their children 
wide range experience with various 
textures, weights, shapes, sizes, consistencies, 
smells and sounds possible, for play the 


life the child and play materials are his 
tools learning. 
Direct Teaching the Child 

some instances may advisable for 
the teacher work directly with the child, 
particularly resistant his parent’s 
method teaching, has some other emo- 
tional block. However, felt that this type 
instruction not the real purpose the 
service offered but only means end— 
that the parent should ultimately feel adequate 
and able provide for the child environ- 
ment which conducive his best develop- 
ment. The teacher can with the child but 
comparatively short time. the child 
feel confidence her and responsive 
her there must close relationship between 
them built upon acquaintanceship. Learning 
which takes place with the teacher must 
transferred the parent. Some activities are 
better suited direct teaching service than 
others. situation such teaching the child 
walk one which the direct method can 
usually used successfully there 
easy carry-over from one person another; 
feeding, the other hand, would apt 
present additional psychological problem. 
Parents benefit from observation but they, 
too, need feel sense achievement and 
the satisfaction success. 

The teacher not only demonstrates definite 
methods but can her own actions give 
ents certain cues which are reality good 
guidance principles put into practice. For ex- 
ample, know the importance warning 
child, preparing him for what may ex- 
pect. are prone forget the number 
new experiences which any young child 
constantly being subjected, and the blind 
child particular the confusion must times 
pyramid his mind. are not alert 
all the ambient sounds with which build- 
ing his associations and thereby his world. 
important, then, that constantly help 
him anticipate what coming and orient 
him with some description. remark often 
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buckle the handle”, truck passing,” 
“We too are still eating our dessert.” Even 
little comments such these mean assurance 
and participation the blind child. 


Observational Study the Child 


The third type service which the teacher 
performs more technical nature. 
virtue her close association with children 
she consulted when the developmental prog- 
ress child under discussion. She also 
ready share her knowledge with persons 
interested making educational plans for the 
child. 

She may suggest when child ready for 
wider horizons such group experience 
outside the home. know the value 
the nursery school supplement the 
home for many children and have seen that 
can also beneficial the blind child who 
may need learn relate himself per- 
sons outside his immediate environment 
and who can enjoy program activities 
planned his developmental level. 

Since the child going live world 
seeing persons, these early group experi- 
ences might well with seeing children. 
With our children families are encouraged 
use neighborhood nursery schools, kindergar- 
tens play groups whenever possible. When 
the parent inquires school about enroll- 
ment for her child common answer is, “But 
would require extra person watch 
him constantly.” The preschool teacher 
ready interpret the handicap the school, 
suggest how the blind child may participate 
much the regular program with little 
special attention, and give further service 
when necessary. She can give the nursery 
school teacher, who may feel inadequate be- 
cause she has never had visually handi- 
capped child her group, certain suggestions 
how the blind child learns, and how 
may easily accepted the group, and she 
may even assist planning his activities. 


becomes interesting venture for the teacher, 
school and child, rather than responsibility 
which the school may have first felt that 
was unprepared accept. 

readily seen, the goal the educa- 
tional preschool service herein described 
help the parent and the child that the latter 
may develop the best his ability. What 
the child’s optimum may not at- 
tempt measure. 

Certain observations have been made dur- 
ing the course study which may prove 
have some validity. the process growth 
and development find that the blind child 
usually learns walk, talk, feed himself and 
take care his toilet needs the order men- 
tioned. Each stage gives him new feeling 
independence and reaches each new 
level certain individual behavior problems 
which may have had begin disappear. 

Another observation from our study that 
there tremendous amount variation 
the rate development the children within 
even small diagnostic group. The problems, 
too, which these children present, vary, and 
for the most part direct proportion the 
amount visual loss which the children have. 

Throughout her work with parents, the 
teacher creating and reinforcing construc- 
tive attitudes toward the child which are the 
framework his security. the root all 
preschool training and good parent-child re- 
lationships there must appreciation 
the child, certain faith him and, above all, 
feeling warmth and affection such 
mother can give. Someone has said, “The 
language the child his physical contact 
with the parent.” thrives love, and be- 
ing picked up, cuddled and praised for his ac- 
complishments. The blind baby does not see 
his mother’s smile approval, not stimu- 
lated response watching the light that 
flashes across her face, but highly sensi- 
tive her voice, her touch, and the atmos- 
phere which she creates. knows her mood 
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the sound her step she crosses the 
room, the quickness the closing 
the door. knows her feelings the tense- 
ness her body she lifts him into his high 
chair the softness her arms she puts 
him into bed. The deepest messages are often 
those without words. 

The child responds. The blind child, like 
all others, reacts according his feelings. 
learns from those whom has confidence. 
demands time, energy, patience and love 
—and rewards them. 

Today successful living seems judged 
terms one’s adjustment society, which 
begins, the psychologists say, soon the 
person born. All around may seen serv- 
ices and opportunities offered young children 
facilitate their living world growing in- 
creasingly complex. Blindness severe de- 
viation, but know need not necessarily 


prevent one’s satisfactory adjustment. seems 
reasonable assume that the services which 


are beneficial the seeing child may 
equal greater value child with severe 


visual loss. with this premise that 
proceed our attempt give the blind child 
much experience the seeing world 
able accept. This experience begins the 
home, therefore guidance offered parents, 
With better understanding and appreciation 
the blind child, parents who have been dis- 
couraged and anxious about his development 
and his future, can take courage and show 
pride each his new accomplishments 
grows and develops. preschool educa- 
tional service should designed 
assist the child his adjustment society 
that may meet life not terms dis- 
ability but always relation his total 
capacity individual. 


THE CARE THE PHYSICALLY HANDICAPPED 
SWEDEN AND DENMARK 


ESME ALLEN 


SWEDEN SMALL only six mil- 
lion people, but has made great advances 
the care the physically and mentally 
handicapped. stresses the necessity pro- 
viding not only adequate care but education 
for these individuals. With the right treat- 
ment the handicapped will able help 
themselves and use themselves 
and the state. Every individual must have 
the opportunity enjoy life. Education, they 
believe, the big factor determining the 
future the handicapped. Not only the 


Esme Allen, San Diego, California, has been 
studying Teachers College, Columbia University. 


handicapped child but the parents, educa- 
tion must stressed. 

Physical child and youth welfare has de- 
veloped gradually separate specialty 
distinct from ordinary child welfare. The 
pioneers this field have been the private 
practitioners, who during the first part 
the twentieth century, after studies abroad, 
principally Vienna, Switzerland and Amer- 
ica, have devoted their energies this field. 
1925 the first advisory bureau for dif- 
ficult children was opened Nortrull’s Hos- 
pital Stockholm. This bureau, 
voluntary unpaid help, had discontinued 
after few years due lack funds but 
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was reopened 1932 through the great 
efforts Professor Jundell. Since that time 
has continued its work partly clinical 
observation and treatment cases. 

1933 the Child Welfare Board estab- 
lished Stockholm advisory board 
problems relating child development. The 
work this bureau was directed physi- 
cians, with the aid assistants specially 
trained sociology and psychology. This 
bureau has been extremely valuable the 
development the Swedish child. During 
recent years, over 2,000 cases annually have 
been examined and treated this bureau. 

Similar advisory bureaus have been or- 
ganized other parts the country, prin- 
cipally the larger towns. Interest the 
question child growth also has been 
aroused the country districts, and since 
1938, Karlstad Hospital Varmland has had 
advisory bureau with attached clinical 
observation ward. This institution 
come the model for the organization child 
and youth welfare, which has already been 
established Parliament and which, since 
July 1945, entitled state aid. 

The organization plan efficient and ap- 
parently takes care the country’s needs. 
Special experts are available throughout the 
country. Within every county council district 
(numbering twenty-four) and every town 
not coming under county council administra- 
tion, center for giving advice questions 
relating child development has been estab- 
lished. This connected with the sick care 
and health welfare organization the county. 
rule, the bureau established con- 
nection with hospital and comes under the 
direction physicians who, help them, 
will have number assistants specially 
trained social, psychological and pedagogi- 
cal problems. The main activity the or- 
ganization based outpatient work, but 
each center has its disposal accommoda- 
tions hospitals and homes for 
clinical observation and the treatment 


cases. the central organization are at- 
tached branch consulting rooms, arranged 
within other densely populated districts sit- 
uated this area. addition, both the 
medical officers and assistants should, during 
their journeys and visits schools, homes, 
etc., investigate all cases referred them 
the school nurse and teachers. 

This activity receives state aid, partly to- 
wards the payments the physicians and 
assistants maximum half their 
salaries, and not exceeding 3,000 Swedish 
crowns for each employee, and partly to- 
wards traveling expenses fifty seventy 
per cent traveling and subsistence costs, 
varying according the whereabouts the 
district. 

The organization comes under the super- 
visor the Medical Board, who, this 
connection, collaborates closely with the 
Board Education and the Board Social 
Affairs. 

1880 the famous institution for the 
blind was built Stockholm and named 
Tomtebode. consists beautifully con- 
structed groups buildings, the outskirts 
the city, among hundreds acres 
natural woodland. 

The school takes care children from the 
age seven twenty years. Every child 
seven must enter the institution regardless 
the parents’ wishes. 1925 great deal 
propaganda was carried through the ad- 
visory bureau Nortrull’s Hospital. Parents 
were urged cooperate with the state and 
made realize the necessity for institutional 
life for the seriously visually handicapped. 
Today, Sweden, there rigid control 
the placement blind children institutions. 

The superintendent, Rektor Ek, 
charming man and has devoted his life 
the study and betterment the blind. 
1926 came America and studied 
Perkins Institution. was glad show me, 
through statistics, that blindness Sweden 
the last ten years had decreased. This 
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decrease due better medical attention 
and better social conditions. Parental educa- 
tion has been stressed, and more careful 
supervision children has tended toward 
less accidents causing blindness. Most the 
children Tomtebode were born blind. 
the one hundred and thirty students, only one 
child blind result gonorrhea. Mr. 
thinks that most the graduates the 
school are independent because the trades 
and vocations learned the institution. The 
yearly expenses for each child are 4,000 
Swedish kronor (dollars). The money 
raised taxation. Every expense for the 
blind child; including board, room and 
clothing, provided state aid. The in- 
stitution also pays all railroad expenses for 
the students who return their homes 
June, and for their return August. 
Teachers with them escorts. Every 


blind person receives pension 1,500 


kronor. 

The classrooms are large, with good 
window facilities. The supplies seemed more 
than adequate and good quality. The desks 
are stationary—close together and apparently 
very uncomfortable. There 
rooms for teaching geography. 

the Braille class there are several par- 
tially-seeing children learning Braille. There 
are sight-saving classes Sweden. The 
country believes that every child who not 
able read regular print belongs in- 
stitution for the blind. The partially-seeing 
children, however, are allowed read large- 
print material well Braille. This, 
course, goes against the principles the 
education the partially-seeing America. 
These children were not happy 
adjusted. Institutions their best are far 
from the perfect picture that was presented 
me. more convinced than ever the 
great value sight-saving classes, for the 
partially-seeing. 

The boys are taught brushmaking, piano 
tuning and music, besides their regular class- 
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room work. the chapel, Eric, blind boy 
great promise, played the organ for me, 
After graduation, hopes 
place him some musical capacity. 

The girls, during visit, were busy 
knitting and weaving, and producing some 
intricate patterns their work. 

The cooking and serving classes were 


much interest. was invited stay for lunch, 
The twelve girls one class prepared and 
served the luncheon, which consisted pan- 
cakes (as large dinner plates) with syrup 
made from wild cranberries. Household tasks deve 
afford additional hand training for persons 
who need many varieties training awa 
can provided. teaches the blind re- bodi 
ceive and follow out instructions. working heal 
regularly with others, they learn 
operate. Girls, especially, who have lived size 
orderly fashion and learned how maintain 
order, will have higher standards living and 
when they leave the institution. Their train- 
ing for participation home life makes the buil 
boys and girls more acceptable members sect 
Even those who will never suc- 
cessful, that they are unable cope with con 
the world become self-sustaining, will hos 
less burden those who care for them, of. 
with whom they live—because house- 
hold tasks learned. those who are suc- 
cessful, independent self-supporting, 
what asset the ability well the 
many the things done well the nor- the 
mally sighted. the 

The teachers are highly trained. After five 
years teaching the public schools, few lik 
are chosen for training the institution. 
After one year, they are accepted members 
the regular staff. The salary high (and 
considered adequate the country), amount- 
ing 10,000 kronor year. the age 
sixty-three, the teachers are retired 7,100 
kronor yearly. 

child the institution shows par- 
ticular talent, the school does everything 
place and train the child. Every effort 
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made develop all possibilities for pro- 
fession. After graduation, materials are given 
all the students, such looms, tools, etc., 
enable each one start his profession. 
Help furnishing apartment, home, 
workshop, available. Every student 
presented with typewriter when leaves 
the school. 

Careful attention the physical develop- 
ment the children stressed. Ling’s sys- 
tem outdoor and indoor gymnastic exercises 
use, having for its aim well-balanced 
development the body, accustoming the 
children proper care the body and 
awakening the desire continue proper 
bodily exercise, thereby promoting strength, 
health and the joy living. Tomtebode, 
every form physical development empha- 
sized. One impressed with the great 
amount gymnastic appatatus available 
and out the buildings. 

The infirmary, which comprises separate 
building, very adequate, with special 
section for dentistry. ophthal- 
mologist duty the infirmary. 
connection with the institution there 
hospital where eye difficulties are taken care 
of. Eye conditions may react the general 
health, hence, this kept nearly 
normal possible. 

Educators Sweden are convinced that 
the residential school the better place for 
the education blind children, because 
their need for special supervision beyond the 
hours ordinarily spent the classroom. 
likewise supposed easier give them 
proper vocational guidance and training 
institutions. However, there another side 
the picture; the ideal Braille class depart- 
ment the public school America can 
more than any other agency toward fitting 
the blind child into the community 
equal plane with his seeing friends. Few 
educators the blind will dispute the fact 
that some children benefit attending resi- 
dential classes for the blind more than 


attending Braille day school classes. Never- 
theless, many are better prepared cope 
with the world they grow older they 
have been able live their whole lives 
members the seeing community and 
part normal family group. The reasons 
for giving day school experience blind 
children are even more important than 
the case seeing children. Even seeing 
child who visits his family only during school 
vacations likely regarded some- 
what outsider before many years, both 
himself and his family. the case 
blind children, this attitude especially likely 
develop. Children normal sight come 
from classes society where members are 
closely interwoven, and they are constant 
touch with members their own social group 
through the friendships they make school. 
But blind children Sweden are lifted out 
their normal social and intellectual environ- 
ment, and result, are likely become, 


social point view, misfits every- 


where. 

Denmark, institutional care the 
handicapped stressed, but with broader 
viewpoint concerning 
The leaders believe that partially-seeing chil- 
dren should not placed with the blind. 
The Thalen Rosenvaught School, Copen- 
hagen, regular public school with facilities 
handle the problems the visually handi- 
capped. Here again, find segregation, for 
believed that the children are happier 
and the adjustment easier for the slow 
learner. After five war and occupa- 
tion, the school poor condition. Little 
large-printed material available, much 
extra work done the teacher. The 
equipment need repair, one could 
expect, but the atmosphere cheerful and 

Special health care given the handi- 
capped. Every child who reaches the age 
six must attend institution especially 
suited deal with his handicap. The Royal 
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Copenhagen Institution devoted the care 
and teaching the deaf and dumb. par- 
ents are unable pay the tuition 560 
kronor yearly, the government gives aid. 
From health standpoint, the school re- 
markable. Every effort made give the 
child opportunities for better growth and de- 
velopment and chance overcome his 
handicap. 

Many Americans recommend that the state 
residential schools, except for children who 
should such schools for their own 
guidance for the protection themselves 
and society, should gradually replaced 
programs education that not require 
institutionalization. believe that child 
should deprived the opportunity live 
with his own parents, his home least 
reasonably desirable. teach the excep- 
tional child normal environment when- 
ever possible and not segregate such 
children special schools classes unless 
this definitely for educational reasons. 
Special services should given the excep- 
tional child needs them. child 
should denied the opportunity enroll- 
ment special class school his educa- 
tional needs are best met that way. 

Every child who trainable should 
given the opportunity for education and this 
opportunity should include program that 
properly adjusted meet his needs. 

every child have equal opportunities 
for attaining competence all areas living 
—self-realization, human relationships, civic 
responsibilities, and economic efficiency—ex- 
ceptional children must provided with 
services that are least equivalent the 
services available other children. 

The aim special education give 
meaning all life such way that the 
child will have the ability find new mean- 
ings new experiences come him. Facts 
course study are taught that they 
have living relationship daily life, 
taught that they develop ability the child 


adjust the constantly enlarging vision 
life comes his attention. Such 
program will provide each child with 
opportunity put into practice those actions 
that are part him and develop good 
citizenship. will curb the reaction each 
individual only the extent necessary 
enable him master the handicap from 
which suffers and which has been the 
occasion for placing him the special school 
course. not study the child, and 
courses are not offered help him grow from 
more less self-centered individual into 
one who not only able adjust satisfac- 
torily his present environment but find 
ways and means adjusting whatever 
new situations face him, have failed 
educators. 

The entire special education program for 
handicapped individuals remedial pro- 
gram regardless country. preventive 
that aims prevent further maladjust- 
ment. The workers this field realize the 
importance preventive program. 
program prevention will effective with- 
out parental and community cooperation. 
realization its importance will come 
soon parents know how frequently chil- 
dren school age suffer from these handi- 
caps. The schools, the department health, 
and the welfare agencies the community 
should unite planning and carrying out 
the program. 


DIRECTORY CHANGES 

Page 25—United Workers for the Blind 
Colorado, 1513 Arapahoe Street, 
Denver The new President 
William Wood. 

Page 43—Lighthouse for the Blind New 
Orleans. The new General Man- 
ager Mr. Raymond Ritter. 

Page 63—New Hampshire Association for 
the Blind, Peterborough, 
William McGreal the Executive 
Secretary. 
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THIS WAY PROGRESS? 


HUSSEY 


CERTAIN for the blind which 
need not designate more particularly, the 
teacher mathematics quite frequently 
broke out exasperation with the emphatic 
question, long must pestered 
with this hen-pecking method figuring?” 
From many sources have gathered that the 
method ciphering one the places 
where the evolution work for the blind 
has fallen down. hope was felt that when 
the Pyke-Glauser braille writer, the improved 
Stainsby-Wayne, was invented, might fill 
the bill, and that the type slate could 
discarded. But although has many advan- 
tages, its cumbersomeness makes imprac- 
ticable this field work. The realization 
this urgent demand gave thrill 
satisfaction, for, this school, the School for 
the Blind, Halifax, Nova Scotia, have 
used the various types braille writer just 
for that purpose. The arithmetic board 
nothing here but novelty. 

had the good fortune brought 
under the tutelage that renowned educator 
the blind, Sir Frederick Fraser, and 
turn deemed quite great privilege 
have been Perkins Institution under the 
influence those other great leaders the 
blind, Dr. Howe and his able assistant and 
successor, Michael Anagnos. How beneficial 
was the training received mental arith- 
metic, special methods and short rules which 
came from Perkins! So, 1893, when 
first began teach, leanings were 
decidedly toward mental processes. However, 


Mr. Hussey principal the literary depart- 
ment the Halifax School for the Blind, Halifax, 
Nova Scotia. 


the arithmetic board had its place the class- 
room for many years come. Finally, how- 
ever, was gradually eliminated the 
braille writer took its place, not only for 
mathematics but for all braille work from 
grade six up. For the earlier grades fol- 
low mental processes supplemented ele- 
mentary written processes. Our aim 
cover enough elementary work this way 
that when come grade six, time 
can taken learn the fundamental rules 
compound division, etc. 
Somewhere came across one-line method 
multiplication which have found par- 
ticularly useful for blind students. Illustra- 
tions this method will given later 
this article. More recently have tried 
overcome the awkwardness reading notes 
already written where the left hand had 
support the paper while the right hand read. 
overcome this difficulty have attached 
light adjustable reading plate which gives 
great deal comfort the student, who 
thus finds easy reread his problems 
mathematics, his notes English, science, 
etc. Such reading plate, however, will only 
approach perfection when becomes per- 
manent part the machine. mind, 
the carriage one the writers ‘already 
use should extended back about inch 
and hinged drop-leaf attached, which, when 
the machine not use, could dropped 
and locked into position; but when use, 
should raised and held firmly position 
slide lock each side, some other 
suitable device. 

Because its lightness and noiselessness 
and perfection action, consider the Ger- 
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man Picht machine far the most suitable 
for classroom use. prefer the old Hall the 
new for classroom use because its simplicity 
action and its durability. While use the 
improved Hall own desk, consider its 
delicate mechanism unsuited for the class- 
room. Simplicity and durability should 
our aim wish provide writer which 
will supplant the ciphering board. 

Perhaps after studying the appended expla- 
nation the one-line method multiplica- 
tion and suggested arrangement for long 
division and square root computed with 
the use the braille writer, the American 
Association Instructors the Blind, and 
other organizations working the interests 
the juvenile blind may find enough 
suggest modification the construc- 
tion some machine similar the Picht 
writer that convenient reading plate 
would added and possibly back-spacer 
that would back-space two cells instead 
one. Attention, too, should given the 
spring. The necessity for frequent repair be- 
cause breakage springs should 
overcome. 

Multiplication illustrated 

Suppose have multiply eighty-seven 
forty-six. proceed thus: 


First; set down the eighty-seven 
Second; reverse forty-six and 
place under the eighty-seven, thus— 


4002 

the operation multiplication, each 
figure multiplied the figure supposed 
directly above it. the first position 
units under units, the product 
units; placed the answer line with 
four tens carry. Now, imagine the 
units slide under the tens, and the 
tens slide under the units, the two 
products, and respectively, are tens, and 
tens carry gives tens. We, therefore, 
put the left the answer line and 
carry hundreds. Again, suppose the units 
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slide the left, out action, and the 
tens come under the tens; the product 
hundreds with hundreds carry, 
making total hundreds. Placing the 
the left our complete product 
4,002. (Note: using the braille writer, the 
operator should careful not space after 
setting figure the answer, but will back- 
space twice preparation for the next figure 
the answer. the final step one could back- 
space three set down the number for 
instance.) 

Again, have multiply 975 863, 
set the numbers down thus: 


975 
368 

841425 

Note that the 863 reversed and placed 
that the unit figure comes under the unit 
figure Note also that there are five steps 
the process multiplication. 
Step No. under product 15; put 
down and carry 

carry makes plus equals 52. Put 
down the answer line and carry 
Step No. (In imagination), under 
plus equals plus equals 114. Put 
down and carry 11. 
Step No. out action; under 

121. Put down and carry 12. 
Step No. and out action; under 
plus equals 84. Complete product 
841,425. 
wish multiply 89.76 .54 set 
the numbers down without the decimal points 
and remember place the decimal point 
the answer the left the fourth figure 
counting from the right. 


8976 
48.4704 
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the above method given satisfactory 
trial, that is, working enough problems 
make the processes come automatically, 
satisfied that will prove its worth. 

the braille pamphlet illustrating the use 
the braille typewriter mathematics 
have solved geometric problem. The special 
signs used are: (el) followed dot for 
logarithm; dots 4-5-6 and for equals; dots 
for plus the letter sign; dots 3-6 for the 
minus sign (there way distinguish- 
ing its use logarithms print where 
written above the characteristic); dots 3-4 
for fraction line sign. The question should 
read the braille critic check 
slight differences mathematical notation 
braille. 


Problem 


154.3 feet from the foot high tower the 
angle elevation the top the tower 
observed Find the height the 


tower. 


the top the tower, the base, the 
point observation. (Note the right angle 

equals 154.3 feet, angle equals 30°10’ 


equals 154.3 .5812 


log equals log 154.3 log .5812 
equals 2.1883 (9.7643-10) 
equals 1.9526 
equals 89.66 feet. 


The tower 89.66 feet high. 


Check actual multiplication: 


equals 154.3 .5812 


1543 
2185 
equals feet. 


The tower 89.68 feet high. 


The check satisfactory for the four-place 
logarithm and the four-place tangent. 


Division illustrated 


this question have placed the quotient, 
perpendicular line the right show the 
most convenient arrangement braille 
save extra manipulation. The placing the 
quotient takes into account also the most 
suitable arrangement for the extraction 
square roots. There need 
all. 


Divisor Dividend Quotient 
268 134798.00 
798 
536 0,2 
2412 
2080 
1876 
204 
Quotient: 502.97 and 
Check: 
204 
50297 
862 
134798.00 


Note that the remainder, 204, placed 
above the last three figures the quotient. 
Each figure this remainder added the 
suitable product, thus: equals plus 
equals 60. Put down and carry The 
result the complete check shown correct. 


Square root illustrated 


wish take the square root 75,883 
two decimal places: 
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250 
329 
545 2983 
2725 
5504 25800 
22016 
55086 378400 
330516 
47884 
Root: 27546 


Note: After each subtraction you bring down 
the next two figures and put the figure the 
quotient the same line with this remainder, 
and then the beginning the same line 
put your trial divisor; then, without spacing, 
the braille student should make sure the 
next figure for the quotient and thus com- 
plete his trial divisor, then proceed multiply 
and subtract and place that quotient figure 
opposite this new remainder, etc. Repeat this 
process carefully save time. 


47884 

275-46 
64572 


Note the second step the 
tion the doubled; the third step 
get and and 16; the fourth step 
get and equals 62, which can double; 
the fifth step get plus equals 
and on. 


While have illustrated the advantages 
using the braille typewriter for mathematical 
processes with our students, will clear 
any thinker that the advantages science, 
English, and other branches study are 
almost great. Our teachers subscribe 
heartily this statement. 
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CANTON EXCELS BLIND 
PLACEMENT 

the streets Canton, Ohio, city with 
population approximately 110,000, there 
are blind men selling pencils, playing 
cordions banjos, otherwise operating 
with tin cups, for every employable blind per- 
son this city now gainfully employed 
some useful occupation. Mr. Phil Fleischer, 
Sr., charge job placement for the blind 
here has publicly stated that there not an- 
other American city comparable size 
larger which has achieved such unqualified 
success rehabilitating its blind citizens. 
able work, they are holding their own 
industry with seeing persons, and asking 
favors. 

The Timken Roller Bearing Company takes 
the lead the employment blind persons 
with its total twenty-seven sightless em- 
ployees. These blind workers operate ma- 
chines especially designed for their use, and 


costing $3,800 each. Four Canton’s blind 


are employed the Hoover Company, seven 
operate confectionery stands public places 
industrial offices, three have made 
their own broom factory; and the remainder 
the forty-six are otherwise profitably em- 
ployed. 

This remarkable achievement may cred- 
ited the Philomatheon Society for the Blind, 
which was organized Canton twenty-five 
years ago. This society embarked upon its 
present program, however, only eight years 
ago. One its major accomplishments has 
been the purchase large house which 
converted into home for the blind, with 
twelve permanent residents. The house 
largely self-supporting. Except for seeing 
housekeeper, all the residents are sightless. 


Each occupant pays $35 month for his room, 


board and laundry. operating deficit 


$225 month made the redemption 


Ohio sales tax stamps, the Lions Club and 
benefit projects. 
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DR. ALLEN SAYS: 


1885, DURING CALL upon Dr. Campbell 
Boston, about opening teach for him 
England, enlarged upon the chances 
visit London often, Great Britain the 
short vacations and the Continent during 
summers; then added that, while his resident 
teachers had many duties, there was still time 
pursue course London University; that 
the salary was £100 gold; but finally, that 
would best consider the matter carefully 
before applying. 

Well, having had enough attending 
school, eagerly welcomed release and 
chance earn; hence, wrote him so, promis- 
ing remain with him least two years. 
The prospect teaching blind boys some- 
how appealed me; yet the real attraction 
was European adventure. had once been 
school over there and wanted see Germany 
and Switzerland again. 

Arrived Upper Norwood, found our 
college site only forty minutes train 
from Old London. How very often Amer- 
ican teachers were seek rest and refresh- 
ment there! When the Continent 
proudly registered Londoners. 

Near the college stood that attractive 
omnium-gatherum, the Crystal Palace. Who 
could forget its inimitable Christmas panto- 
mimes the world-famous Thursday fire- 
works display its great park? Then, too, 
our own grounds were spacious and beautiful 
—an old estate with horse chestnut trees, 
rose walk, and great clumps rhododen- 
drons; also long hedges maybloom, where 
spring “the yellow primrose peeps beneath 
the thorn”. There the friendly 


breast accosted within his tiny domain, 
while skylarks twittered overhead. 

Our mansion, within whose 
all took meals was “The Mount”, reputed 
have been the home David Copperfield’s 
Dora; and nearby lived the world-famous 
Thomas Cook, prince tourist agents, 
friend and prop the college. his house 
might have been seen Grip, the raven Barn- 
aby Rudge, were told. 

Scarcely was settled among boys when 
the Doctor sang the charms the tricycle. 
So, out second salary payment sov- 
ereigns ordered convertible Rudge tandem, 
and gradually pedaled through much 
the countryside. During the very first 
Christmas recess, groups visited Paris 
and, succeeding Whitsuntides, Oxford, the 
Shakespeare Country, and the Isle Wight. 
All was wonderland! 

duties were varied: a.m. the Doctor 
pressed button, rousing put all the 
boys through their wake-up “swimmer”; 
attended “prayers”, song-service charm. 
And, after recording the pupils’ previous day’s 
walk-rounds for the annual prize gold 
watch boy and girl, spurred the Doc- 
tor’s cry: “Now, storm the castle, capture the 
fort, and take them all prisoners,” went to. 
classes, lessons, and supervision until the mid- 
morning walk hour, when was, “Everybody 
out for thirty minutes”. eleven the staff sat 
down, with Dr. and Mrs. Campbell, 
quick hot lunch (often Yorkshire pudding 
and roast beef cooked on-a spit that very 
room), immediately followed classes. 
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until one, when came dinner for all groups, 
teachers with pupils; then from two five 
our several assignments, mine being chiefly 
leadership roller skating, swimming, 
track; and supper six. Evenings 
teachers took chapel turn, also study hour 
and reading aloud. bed nine and ten. 
Intermissions were frequent, that our pro- 
gram was less strenuous than appears. The 
Doctor was everywhere and knew what every- 
body was doing. for the classroom teaching 
the juniors, was delight; they were 
intelligent and eager. three years inti- 
macy with them implanted ideals which 
nothing has dimmed. for the seniors, their 
programs meant long hours high pressure 
vocational training. 

“Yes; but what about the winters?” fel- 
low teacher reminds me. True, they were 
very trying. Then Old Sol had gone his an- 
nual visit the Ethiopians, leaving chilled 
and sad. hibernated indoors and more 
and more fell criticizing people and things. 
Evidently the damp climate disagreed also 
with the temperamental Doctor. who 
could gracious and even solicitous was 
then his worst—irritable and hard get 
along with; and might spoil beautiful 
chapel service with bursts scolding and 
disciplining. Two such winters were much 
most Americans could stand; many 
departed thereafter for more equable cli- 
mate. 

Read what the Londoner, Tom Hood, 

writes November: 

sun—no moon! morn—no noon— 

warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful 

ease; 

comfortable feel any member— 

Winter like that was followed, however, 
lovely and inspiring spring can 
imagined; the earth carpeted with verdure 
and with bloom such New England never 
knows. 


Another teacher, who remained five years, 
declares that she hates hear any criticism 
the Royal Normal College the 
bells. two agree that their product and 
achievement were great that all else should 
forgotten. 

must mention our music and gymnastic 
exhibitions. They were many and arresting: 
afternoons the college, evenings London, 
Routine might interruped any time. 
matter! cooperated; for new funds had 
continually raised and “seeing believ- 
ing” propagated. Pupil placement large was 
corollary the preparation, and one 
placed dared fail. The Doctor’s wrath was 
terrible. (“Even the blind beggars London 
would flee cover, they heard his ap- 
proach.”) Indeed, ours was traditional 
school, but decidedly unorthodox. Its very 
efficiency flowed from its creative audacity. 
Cooper, our man all work from the begin- 
ning, used say all seriousness: “God mai 
hev mide eaven and herth, the Bible sais, 
but sai Doctor Cammel mide the Collige”. 

One man’s genius work with selected 
the fittest environment, and with- 
out benefit appeasement diagnosis. 
The outcome his eleven years effort 
Boston had not been encouraging. had got 
himself hated except Dr. Howe who re- 
leased several trained teachers help start 
the overseas venture right. All-important too 
was the far-seeing conditioning Dr. Armi- 
tage and the other blind men the British 
and Foreign Blind Association. Physical 
blindness alone seemed know what was de- 
America could not have provided 
equivalent environment. 

When, later, asked Lady Campbell how 
her husband could have persuaded one Brit- 
isher after another, from Royalty down, 
help him, she explained that because his 
blindness and his being American, they 
overlooked his un-English, effusive approach 
and listened him; then were generally won 
over his evident sincerity, his dynamic ex- 
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ample and enthusiasm his fellows. 
Near the close his life came naturalization 
and knighthood. 

What career for the poor little blinded 
boy the Tennessee mountains! After his 
death, Lady Campbell, who had been the 


balance wheel for her extraordinary husband, 


collected trunkful data for his biography. 
What thousand pities that she did not live 
write it! hero the darkness deserves 
such memorial more than does Sir Francis 
Campbell! ever institution was the 
lengthened shadow one man, was this 
Royal Normal College. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


THOSE WHO MAY CURIOUS concerning the 
conditions the blind other lands are di- 
rected recently published Report Blind- 
ness China, made the Minister Social 
Affairs the Government China, Lt. 
Col. Sir Clutha Mackenzie (of St. Dunstan’s) 
and Dr. Flowers the British Red 
Cross Society, following their two months’ 
visit and investigation agencies serving 
the Chinese blind, made possible contri- 
bution St. Dunstan’s and the British Red 
Cross.* 

its authors concede, the report has its 
shortcomings, due the limitations time 
and the difficulty communications available 
the authors. But the report throws consider- 
able light the general picture the whole 
situation, presents conclusions representative 
the general views workers China, and 
points the needs and some the com- 
plexities involved satisfying the needs 
more than two million blind Chinese (0.45 
per cent the population—high contrast 
with the figure just under 0.2 per cent for 
the United States). Chapters are devoted to: 

The History Blind Welfare the West 

The Blind under the Old Social Order 


*Dr. Flowers has spent many years China and re- 
turned that country October, 1947. has since 
been asked become Advisor Blind Welfare the 
Ministry for Social Affairs.) 


Extent Blindness China 

Causes Blindness 

The Prevention Blindness 

The Treatment Eye Diseases 

Recommendations Associated with the Pre- 
vention and Treatment Blindness 

Existing Schools and Societies for the Blind 
and their Difficulties 

Principles and Policy Blind Education 
China 

Employment 

Braille Literature, Talking Books and Li- 
brary Service 

General Points 

Central Governing Bodies, the State and 
Private Philanthropy 

Recommendations the Field Blind 
Welfare 


The report recommends continued spon- 
sorship blind welfare voluntary basis, 
strengthened, aided and supported State 
money and State service—a pattern quite fa- 
miliar the United States. And further 
recommends that for the period immediately 
ahead, efforts should concentrated the 
education and preparation for employment 
the age group between birth and thirty- 
five years, estimated number least half 
million blind. would seem that the 
other million and half blind are deliberately 
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ignored, are reminded that, today, only 
about 3,000 blind all China are receiving 
modern blind welfare service. With tools and 
facilities limited they are, the effort must 
concentrated where can made most 
eftective, rather than spread thin 
generally ineffective. 

Included special Report the Rehabili- 
tation and Welfare Chinese War-blinded, 
estimated some exceed 30,000 (but be- 
lieved the authors over-estimated). 

The plight the blind China incom- 
parably worse than anything known our 
Western civilization, and the solution the 
problem incontestably more difficult. But 
may feel some encouragement the knowl- 
edge that movements are afoot discover and 
ameliorate the conditions. The report will 
useful handbook for all those interested 
the problem. 


Titty Aston; BLIND 
AUTHOR AND PHILANTHROPIST. 243 pp. 
Melbourne, 1946. The Hawthorn Press. 


order have any claim consideration 
asa human document, 
should meet certain requirements. must 
candid, honest and, far possible, 
complete account the life the author. 
should portray him the round, placing 
him his proper relation his own world 
and the lives those about him. 

understanding values and realization 
the interplay man’s emotions upon his own 
life and those his fellowmen. 

Considered the light these criteria, the 
Memoirs Tilly Aston establishes itself un- 
questionably human document and 
successful autobiography. The author, who 
lost her sight early childhood, has looked 
her life with engaging candor, direct- 
ness and honesty which command respect. 
She never sentimental about herself her 
blindness, but shows fine mental outlook. 

these simple annals, come know 


individual; are shown the circumstances 


that influenced her, the forces that moulded 
her mind and character, and the faith and 
inspiration which sustained her through ad- 


versity and bitter disappointment, bring 
her last accomplishment small de- 
gree her desires. 

With skillful hand, she paints the 
ground, her native Australia; with loving care 
she depicts the places and people dear her, 
with modesty but proper recognition 
their value she tells her work for the blind 
Australia and elsewhere, and her literary 
work. She was not chosen for life that 
brought her great fame; she has lived one that 
hoped that her book will read here 
America, and wherever there are blind lead- 
ers striving for the advancement the blind. 


PRIZE WINNERS THE SEVENTH 
INTERNATIONAL JEWISH 
BRAILLE REVIEW LITER- 

ARY COMPETITION 


PROSE SECTION 
(Assignment: Short Story) 
JUDGES: 

Donald Clark: Professor charge 
writing courses Columbia University 
and author Rhetoric and Poetry the 
Renaissance 

Martha Foley: Editor and story writer. 
Editor the Best American Short Stories 

Paul Gallico: Sports writer, columnist and 
short story writer 

William Owens: Short story writer and 
book reviewer 


First Prize—$25.00 and the Helen Keller Gold 


Medal for Literary Excellence 
David Swerdlow, Bronx, New York 
Second Prize—$15.00 
Donald Walhout, Adrian, Michigan 
Second Duplicate Prize—$15.00 
John Kirkaldy, Scotland 
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Arone Cohen, Cheshire, England 
Third Duplicate Prize—$10.00 
Mrs. Harold Cooney, Michigan City, In- 
diana 
Honorable Mention—$5.00 
Jane Waske, Worcester, Mass. 
Sara Hazen, Ontario, Canada 
Rosa Langston Elmore, Plano, Texas 


POETRY SECTION 
(Assignment: poem thirty-two lines 
less, subject the author’s own 
choosing) 
JUDGES: 
Joseph Auslander: Author 
Trumpets, The Cyclops’ Eye, etc. 
Dr. Elias Lieberman: Poet and educator 
Helen Frith Stickney: Poet 
Harold Vinal: Poet 
Marya Zaturenska: Poet 
First Prize—$25.00 
Edward Cecil Joseph, Quebec, Canada 
Second Prize—$15.00 
Robert Pruitt, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Duplicate 
Mrs. Hart Richelson, Wilson, New York 
Prize—$10.00 
Vincent Laridaen, New Lisbon, Wis. 
Third Duplicate Prize—$10.00 
David Sillman, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Second Third Duplicate Prize—$10.00 
Harold Rowley, Hastings, Michigan 
Honorable Mention—$5.00 
Mary Hoisington, Rye, New York 
Christopher Easton, St. Paul, Minn. 
Emily Penn, Lancashire, England 
Gertrude Fellers, Columbia, South Carolina 
Favorable Mention—$2.50 
Lucille Lamp, Tavistock, Ontario 
Wilber Sheron, Marion, Indiana 


FOR BLIND COMPOSERS 


The Braille Musical Club Chicago 
pleased announce its Fourth Annual Na- 
‘tional Composition Contest for blind com- 
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posers. Several generous donations, totaling 
$500, enables offer more and larger 
prizes this year. However, classification in- 
structions and rules for entering the contest 
must followed. 

Classification—Part Original composi- 
tions the larger and longer forms, includ- 
ing: instrumental solos sonata form, and 
vocal and instrumental ensemble numbers; 
Ist prize $100, 2nd $75, 3rd $50, 4th $25. 

Part II. Original compositions for vocal 
solo with accompaniment; prize $50, 2nd 
$35, 3rd $20, 4th $12.50, 5th $7.50. 

Part III. Original compositions for instru- 
mental solo the smaller and shorter forms; 
Ist prize $50, 2nd $35, 3rd $20, 4th $12.50, 
5th $7.50. 

The closing date this year’s contest 
March 1949. Those interested should write 
—in braille, the 
contest chairman: Miss Laura Anderson, 
9322 Winchester Avenue, Chicago 20, 
for the complete list necessary rules for 
entering the contest. published composi- 
tions will accepted, but entries may 
submitted either braille ink—preferably 
ink. Winners will announced about the 
middle May. 
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NECROLOGY 


ANTOINETTE SOPHIE STROBEL 


The death Miss Antoinette Sophie Strobel 
Shreveport, Louisiana, April 1948, 
brought close the long and fruitful career 
Louisiana’s first home teacher for the blind. 
“Miss Nettie” she was affectionately 
known, was born New Orleans, May 
1884. Early childhood she suffered impaired 
vision which made special schooling neces- 
sary. Following her graduation from the 
Louisiana State School for the Blind, she 
returned New Orleans where she interested 
herself the needs the less fortunate blind. 
With true pioneer spirit she worked alone, 
first, seeking out the blind need her 
services and interesting her friends and other 
public-spirited persons their needs. Later, 
she was joined former classmate, Miss 
Sadie Jacobs, and together they and the St. 
Margarets Daughters developed the first or- 
ganized work for the blind New Orleans. 
For ten years these two young women, with 
their unflagging spirits and wholehearted 
sincerity, worked volunteers with this or- 
ganization promoting the welfare the 
blind, teaching Moon Type, New York Point 
and crafts. When the New Orleans Light- 
house for the Blind was opened they became 
the first official home teachers and received 
small remuneration. 

Always interested furthering her useful- 
ness her cause, Miss Strobel attended the 
Overbrook School for Home Teachers 
1926-27, and was one its first graduates, 
and the first professionally trained home 
teacher for the blind Louisiana. re- 
turning the state she was engaged the 
newly organized Shreveport Association for 
the Blind executive secretary, home teacher 
and shop manager. Her excellent work with 
both the blind and the citizens that com- 


munity built understanding and ap- 
preciation the needs the blind which will 
live for generations. 

Miss Strobel joined the staff the Division 
for the Blind and Sight Conservation the 
Louisiana Department Public Welfare 
1941. For time she worked home 
teacher-at-large throughout the state, but later 
was permanently assigned the northwest 
area with headquarters Shreveport, where 
she was working the time her death. 
While this assignment the American As- 
sociation Workers for the Blind awarded 
her certification home teacher well 
the Service Certificate for her long 

Miss Strobel’s burning interest the wel- 


fare the blind was apparent her per- 


sonal life her professional life. She was 
always promoting the cause the blind and 


interesting sighted persons their needs. She 


took active part many community activities 
besides her work with the Order the East- 
ern Star and the Presbyterian Church. Her 
death mourned the many hundreds 
brought new life and her many sighted 
friends whom she was inspiration. 


MARGARET HOGAN 


The death occurred June, Richmond, 


Virginia, Miss Margaret Hogan, supervis- 
ing home teacher the Virginia Commission 
for the Blind. Miss Hogan had been associated 
with the Commission since 1924 and had been 
active member the Richmond Chapter 
the Virginia Association Workers for the 
Blind, Inc., well chairman the home 
teacher section the American Association 
Workers for the Blind. She was the first 
blind woman ever graduated from Barn- 
ard College Columbia University. 
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THE FOURTEENTH ANNUAL TUNE 
TIME BANQUET 


ALTHOUGH THE flood conditions 
throughout the Pacific Northwest created 
major transportation problems, the Four- 
teenth Annual Convention under the auspices 
the Washington School Piano Tuning 
for the Blind was marked success. gratify- 
ing number alumni found possible 
attend. The Tune Time Banquet was 
held the Vancouver Congregational Church 
the evening May Small crystal 
pianos filled with flowers gave the banquet 
tables musical atmosphere. add the 
gaiety every tuner wore huge bow tie the 
particular color his graduating class. 

Mr. Emil Fries, the tuning instructor, acted 
“string-master” for the occasion 
tween courses “pulled the strings” special 
guests and former students calling for 
remarks. The prepared program consisted 
group songs, instrumental numbers and talks. 
The talks were blend humor and infor- 
mation but the number which really brought 
forth the laughs was the group song, “Candi- 
dates 1948,” composed our song writer, 
Fred Crews. The main address, “Selling Your 
Services,” was given Rev. Wade Carter, 
who, because the flood, substituted for Mr. 
Kraft the Oregon Music Company. 
One the high points the evening was 
the surprise for Mr. and Mrs. Fries when 
all the tuners presented them with suitcase 
trunk for their European trip. 

Three awards were made this year the 
five graduating tuners. These were certificates 
graduation, associate membership the 
National Association Piano Tuners and 
special piano clasp pin. 

the graduating class were two boys from 
Tennessee, one from Arizona, fourth from 
Oregon, and the fifth from our own state 
Washington. These young men were sent 
the vocational rehabilitation agencies 
their respective states, and have now re- 
turned, some them having already been 


placed profitable positions. Next year 
expect have such states Oklahoma, 
Montana, Utah, West Virginia and Oregon 
represented. 

Our school has graduated more than thirty 
full-fledged tuners. few have used this 
skill furthering their progress along the 
road some other goal. Most them, how- 
ever, are active the field piano tuning 
and repairing. They are engaged clientele 
piano servicing connected with leading 
music stores, which enables them live well. 
Some them own their own homes. They 
have been trained tune and service all types 
pianos, and have been given addition 
much training related fields, such sales- 
manship, speech and business English. 

feel that the annual convention 
worthwhile enterprise. the first place, 
helps maintain fellowship and standard 
workmanship among the old graduates. 
The discussions the clinic sessions serve 
clearing house for technical problems 
and solutions that were encountered in- 
dividual tuners during the previous year. 
Secondly, the experiences those already out 
the field are inestimable value the 
young man who about enter that field. 
These are real and vital him and serve 
genuine motivating force. the third 
place, the clinic discussions bridge gap be- 
tween school and the workaday world that 
would difficult cross otherwise. 

great pleasure, great opportunity, 
see the returning alumni, learn their 
progress, discuss with them the problems 
their professional future. For these reasons 
our annual convention serves pleasant re- 
minder the past and wonderful inspira- 
tion for the future. 


CHECKS FOR BLIND PERSONS 
The Omaha National Bank has recently in- 
augurated new service. has developed 
special check for the use blind people, and 
the first special checking account for the 
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blind was opened August young 
blind man named Lavon Peterson. 

Several months ago, Eugene Oglebay, 
paying teller the bank, read article about 
the Radio Engineering Institute, operated 
the same Mr. Peterson. visited the school, 
and was intrigued with what learned 
about the activities the blind that de- 
cided attempt devise check which the 
blind could use. 

Consultations followed, with Rhodes, 
assistant vice president the bank; with Mr. 
Lawrence Cooke the Cooke Company, 
makers rubber stamps; with members 
the and with Mr. Irving Benolken, 
the Klopp Printing Company; and finally 
plan was evolved. 

The lines for the date, number, payee’s 
name, amount, and signature are raised, 
well the dollar sign. There are two raised 
lines forming rectangles the right for 
thumb prints. The blind person puts his right 
thumb print the upper oblong the time 
gets the checks. When ready 
negotiate check, places his thumb print 
the lower oblong and affixes his signature, 
facsimile signature, over the signature 
line. the extreme right the check are 
four raised numbers, $5, $10, $25, and 
The blind person indicates the limit the 
check writing, either placing his 


an 


BERS 


thumb print over the proper number, 
making circle around it. 

This check designed for blind 
who cannot sign his name. such person. 
can operate typewriter, can make out 
the entire check with assistance whatso- 
ever. The use the thumb prints reduces the 
danger forgery absolute minimum. 

any blind person desires checking 
count and can sign his name, may have 
checks identical with these, except that the 
raised oblongs for finger prints have been 
removed. 

Officials the bank’s carrying insurance 
company have been consulted and they have 
approved the check covered under the for- 
gery section their bankers’ blanket bond. 
The check has been copyrighted The 
Omaha National Bank, but permission 
use will given any bank without charge, 
subject only the condition that the checks 
furnished the blind person without charge. 

The Klopp Printing Company Omaha, 
Nebraska will print these checks and make 
for 500 $39.00 for 1,000, Omaha. 
The company should furnished with the 
name the bank, namé the city, 
bank number routing symbol, and letter 
stating that charge will made the blind 
customer for the checks. 
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FOUNDATION ACTIVITIES 


News notes the current activities the American Foundation for the Blind 


TENTH CONSECUTIVE SUMMER SCHOOL for 
Negro teachers the blind and the deaf, 
sponsored the American Foundation for 
the Blind, was held Hampton Institute 
from June July 30. Dr. Potts, as- 
sistant director the Foundation, planned 
the courses, engaged the instructors, and was 
there during part the session. The other 
instructors were: Mrs. Alice Chatfield, 
teacher the Ohio State School for the 
Blind, Dr. Powrie Vaux Doctor and Miss 
Elizabeth Benson, professors Gallaudet 
College, and Mr. Joseph Youngs, Jr., 
demonstration teacher the Kendall School, 
conducted the workshop method and 
demonstration class was operated. This school 
become the largest summer training 
for teachers the blind and for teach- 
ers the deaf the country. Forty students 
ten states and the District Columbia 
attendance during the past summer. 


Foundation scholarships have been 
awarded the following students for the 
school year 1948-49: 


Esther Bacon Colorado 
William Butts Virginia 
Algie Davis West Virginia 
John Fiorino New York 
Lilia Gonzalez New York 
Fuller Hale Missouri 
‘Geneva Harrison Florida 
Richard Hull Connecticut 
Lelia Jensen Montana 
Norman Jernigan Tennessee 
John Sutton Kentucky 
Venetta Totten Montana 


Oliver Willis West Virginia 


The Charles Hayes Memorial Scholar- 
ship was again awarded James Mc- 
Donald Massachusetts. 


Summer courses the education the 
blind were again conducted the University 
Dr. Potts, assistant director the 
Foundation. Miss Jennette Maris, the Ann 
Kellogg School, Battle Creek, Michigan, 
assisted with the course Special Tech- 
niques and Appliances teaching the read- 
ing and writing grade two braille. Miss 
Olive Peck, Supervisor Braille and Sight- 
saving classes the Cleveland Public Schools, 
again offered courses the Nature the 
Exceptional Child and the Education the 
Partially-seeing Child. 

There were students present from nine 
different states, but all except one are already 
teaching, they will not relieve the teacher 
shortage. 

Miss Dorothy Misbach, educational coun- 
selor for the blind pupils regular elemen- 
tary classes the public schools New 
Jersey, was awarded the Master’s degree 
elementary education and two other pupils 
made plans for completing their work next 
summer. 


Forty-two students from sixteen states and 
two foreign countries attended the Summer 
Session for Workers with the Adult Blind, 
sponsored the American Foundation for 
the Blind cooperation with the University 
Michigan and Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege. For the first time the group included 
substantial number public assistance work- 
ers from Kansas, and Michigan. 
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The courses offered were “Fundamentals 
Social Work,” given Miss Ara Charbon- 
neau; “The Field Social Work,” Mrs. 
Jane Devereaux; “Causes Blindness and 
their Social Implications,” Dr. Max 
Fenton; “Arts and Crafts,” Miss Suzanne 
Zubler; “Fundamentals Educational Psy- 
chology” and “Psychological Effects Blind- 
ness” Dr. Berthold Lowenfeld; “History 
and Philosophy Work for the Blind” and 
“Vocational Adjustment” Miss Evelyn 
McKay; and new course, “Medical Infor- 
mation for Social Workers” Dr. Joseph 
Molner. All courses carried credit the 
University Michigan. 

Michigan State Normal College again ex- 
tended its hospitality the student group, 
and its spacious campus and modern dormi- 
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tories provided The 
cordial attitude the College authorities and 
the friendly spirit the regular students con- 
tributed greatly the success the summer 
session. Members various women’s clubs 
and similar groups generously gave their time 
volunteer readers and the members the 
Lions Club Ypsilanti were most thoughtful 
providing many varied services for the 
student group. 

expected that the summer course for 
workers with the Adult Blind will offered 
again 1949 for the benefit home teachers, 
rehabilitation agents, public assistance work- 
ers and executives. Further information may 
obtained from the Coordinator, Miss Eve- 
lyn McKay, American Foundation for the 
Blind. 


LETTER THE EDITOR 


Box 253 
Boise, Idaho 
Dear 

“The Suggestion Box” section the 
Outlook for the Blind for February, read 
very timely and interesting article under 
the caption, “What About Chess?” 
article, Edward Waterhouse, Perkins In- 
stitution, asks three pertinent questions. 
view the fact that the absorbing subject 
designing practical method teaching 
the science chess strategy has engaged the 
majority thinking effort for great 
many years methodology which founded 
applied psychology), welcome this op- 
portunity answer Mr. Waterhouse’s ques- 
tions. 

The 6,000-year-old “game” chess 
respecter persons places, having spread 
its influence over the entire surface the 


world, among all classes all people, and 
every culture. For about two hundred years 
the world has recognized official World 
Champion—the longest period such title has 
been held one person being twenty-eight 
years Dr. Emanuel Lasker. However, 
time has any one person obtained com- 
plete monopoly the game’s manifold 
potentialities. And for 
reason! Chess strategy contest ideas, 
whose pulsating heart logic, whose blood 
stream imagination. Can any more potent 
and convincing testimonial the artistry 
and fascination chess, particularly for blind 
people, conceived? 

The psychological implications and ramifica- 
tions chess for the blind are tremendous. 
The study and indulgence chess once 
develop the mental characteristics patience, 
self-discipline, introspection, retrospection, rea- 
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BOWLING TOURNAMENT 


son, coordination, analysis and synthesis, all 
which make for industrial, vocational, and 
recreational therapy—an immutable asset 
the art rehabilitation. The one primary 
factor promoting skill chess strategy 
the unfaltering ability mentally visualize 
chess positions all times sans sight board 
and pieces. Such physical equipment only 
serves (to the sighted and the blind player 
alike) symbol the three basic elements 
which are the components chess strategy, 
namely, force (the pieces), space (the board), 
and time (the move). For the blind player 
who experiences difficulty attaining acuity 
such mental visualization, substantial 
set chess pieces and appropriate board 
imperative necessity. For him such sets, 
similar most respects those now com- 
mon use and generally referred “club 
size,” will permit ease, comfort, and ef- 
ficiency handling. 

The subject chess vast, and broad 
scope, that manual which once in- 
structive, capable covering all phases 
chess continuity and logical sequence, 
especially designed with view answering 
the particular problems the blind, entertain- 
ing, and not overly pedagogical, not only 
urgent need but will unquestionably 
potent instrument for increasing interest 
chess play among blind people all classes 
and ages. This manual should probably con- 
sist several volumes (the writer has for 
considerable time contemplated writing 
such manual four volumes), and 
available not only braille and print 
reference book for teachers and students, but 
read with supplemental lectures Talking 
Book records. The last-named would certainly 
great value and benefit the teaching 
small children; (the writer has contended 
for years that all children ten years age 
should taught something chess). 

Chess mail has gained such wide- 
spread popularity that there now count- 
less multitude correspondence chess leagues 
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and associations throughout the entire civil- 
ized world. Today there are far more games 
played nationally and internationally mail 
than there are over the board. This fact 
that readily explainable. The sighted chess- 
playing public has been quick appreciate 
the impersonality and increased sphere 
social intercourse features correspondence 
chess play. outstanding and helpful fea- 
ture correspondence chess league the 
blind would monthly periodical braille 
which would the official organ the 
league. This periodical would contain instruc- 
tive articles chess, supplementing the 
manual mentioned above, league news (in- 
cluding league games worthy special com- 
ment), national and international news 
the outside chess world, and any other per- 
tinent and readable material that might appeal 
the subscribers and editors. This writer 
has had eighteen years’ experience corre- 
spondence chess play, having one time 
been member two correspondence chess 
associations this country and three foreign 
chess leagues. He, one time, fifteen years 
ago, had 575 games mail 
simultaneously every state this country, 
the Hawaiian Islands, and thirteen foreign 
countries. Hence stands willing and 
equipped wholeheartedly give his co- 
operation and support organizing and 
maintaining association the blind for 
playing chess mail. 
Very sincerely yours, 


BOWLING TOURNAMENT 

The first national tournament for blind 
bowlers took place Philadelphia the week 
end July 23, and 25. Some seventy-odd 
participants took part. 

During the past two years bowling has be- 
come major sports activity for blind people 
the eastern part the United States. The 
Inter-state Blind Bowlers’ League, formed 
the fall 1946, has completed two full sea- 
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sons competitive bowling. Each Saturday 
night for twenty weeks during the fall and 
winter months, this league operates. Each 
Saturday night finds the members six 
teams rolling against each other three 
different cities eastern Pennsylvania and 
Delaware. 

February 1948, the Inter-state League 
held its midyear meeting and the course 
this meeting was suggested that 
attempt made stage national tourna- 
ment for blind bowlers. With the help 
William Briner, Secretary the Philadelphia 
Bowling Association and through the cour- 
tesy the Brunswick-Balke-Collender Com- 
pany, applications, rules and regulations and 
letter explanation were mimeographed 
and mailed every organization work 
for the blind the United States and Canada. 
July 15, thirteen teams were scheduled 
bowl the tournament: 


Philadelphia Branch, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind Two teams 

Philadelphia Lighthouse for the Blind 
Two teams 

Delaware County Branch, Pennsylvania Asso- 
ciation for the Blind, Chester teams 

New York Guild for the Jewish Blind 

Industrial Home for the Blind, Brooklyn 

Pittsburgh Branch, Pennsylvania Association 
for the Blind 

Berks County Branch, Pennsylvania Associa- 
tion for the Blind, Reading 

Northampton County Branch, Pennsylvania 
Association for the Blind, Bethlehem 

Delaware Commission for the Blind, Wil- 
mington 

Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 


All teams rolled team events, singles 
and doubles events. 

Radio Station KYW, which sponsored 
team from the Philadelphia Lighthouse for 
the Blind, contributed gold medals each 
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the five members the winning team, the 
winner the singles event, each the 
winners the doubles event, and the 
winner all events. Added these were 
silver medals contributed the manage. 
ment the alleys the two girls showing 
the best sportsmanship and the girl demon- 
strating the best leadership. Also there were 
medals awarded for the best scratch score 
singles and all events. The list first prize 
winners follows: 


Five man Branch, Penn- 
sylvania Association for the Blind 
five gold medals 

Dutko, D’Orzio, Philadelphia 
Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind two gold medals 

Delaware County Branch, 
Pennsylvania Association for the Blind 
$15.00, gold medal 

All Terres, Delaware County 
Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind gold medal 

Best scratch Cooper, Philadelphia 
Branch, Pennsylvania Association for the 
Blind Gold Medal 


Perhaps more significant observation 
could made than that uttered Mr. 
Harry Goldie, owner and manager the 
Walnut Academy: “In all years deal- 
ing with the bowling public, have never 
enjoyed staging tournament have this 
one. amazed and thrilled with the per- 
formance these people who cannot 
Their sportsmanship and humor, together 
with their real ability, has taught won- 
derful lesson. loved every minute it.” 
These words are very indicative, because they 
express the thoughts and feelings all those 
people who saw some seventy-odd blind and 
partially sighted people brand new light 
that long week end July. 


—ARTHUR COPELAND 
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THE SUGGESTION BOX 


the Technical Research Department 


The search for good, substantial 
game this sort which could take braille and 
not interfere with the action the play has 
finally resulted the discovery sub- 
stantial board which has just been put out 
the Carrom Industries. 

Bagatelle, one form another, cen- 
turies old. played board which 
there are depressions and wickets formed 
little brass nails, and other nails intervals, 
shift the direction marbles. cue used 
roll the marbles against the round top 
the board, and when the marbles land 
the depressions wickets, they are assigned 
various numbers points. The design the 
layout such that each value can set down 
braille with virtually chance the 
marbles ever hitting any the braille mark- 
ings, which are made with escutcheon pins. 

opening the bottom holds twenty 
marbles, which are kept place sliding 
cover. The board measures inches and 
stoutly constructed hardwood plyboard 
with natural finish. This board the ex- 


pensive side, but will probably appeal many 


recreational groups. Postpaid, $11.50. 

Hore The Presto 
All Purpose Paper Punch the first simple 
punch that could found, adequate punch 
braille paper for almost any type notebook. 
employs the same type paper punch 
supplied with the canned goods marker kits. 
Three punches come with the device. These 
can shifted, and one can removed. They 
are locked any position means 
knurled screw the back. stop provided 
the left the assembly for positioning the 
paper. pushed into the openings the 


punches and held against the back and to- 
ward the slot; then hinged top pressed 
down, forcing the punches through the paper. 
The holes are quarter inch diameter. The 
high. finished gun metal, and has 
inkprint rule for positioning the individual 
punches sight. The base each punch has 
tangible slot means which braille 
rule may used position them touch. 
Postpaid, $1.20. 

Tue Cane. Through the good 
offices the Michigan Division Services 
for the Blind and the generosity James 
Heddon’s Sons, makers fishing tackle and 
steel golf shafts, now possible an- 
nounce attractive new chromium-plated, 
tapered cane very light weight and good 
balance addition greater strength. The 
shafts measure little over little under 
half inch the top and taper down 
quarter inch. They have been equipped with 
the transparent plastic handles employed 
the collapsible canes, and with the rubber- 
cushioned metal glider ferrules. Those who 
have examined this cane agree that has 
excellent balance the longer lengths. 
short ones have yet been made up. The 
weight under six ounces. Any length 
available about inches. Postpaid, 
$1.00. 

Those who may have 
occasion saw circles given size may 
interested this new tool which has been 
sent for examination this department. 
saw with curve along the width 
the blade. The complete set consists two 
curved blades, straight keyhole saw blade 
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and cast aluminum handle. One curved 
blade said saw six-inch circles, and the 
other four-inch circles. All the blades taper. 
The diameter the circles may varied 
somewhat changing the set teeth. 
the saws are delivered unsharpened and unset, 
was not possible make tests with the 
sample. These Circlemaster Saws may 
ordered from Mr. Marvin McDill, 1341 North 
Denver, Tulsa, Oklahoma. His price $6.95 
the set, postpaid. 

terested the design bowling rail which 
can carried golf bag and which weighs, 
the bag, only eight pounds. stands, when 
set up, inches high, and nine feet long. 

made from aluminum tubing with 
one-inch outside diameter. For the rail itself, 
three tree pieces, three feet long, are employed. 
The two end pieces have threaded posts 
right angls their length, and with the 
centers twelve inches from one end. The other 
end one threaded internally and the other 
end the second has threaded post project- 
ing from it. The middle length has internal 
threads one end and projecting threaded 
post the other. The inch uprights are 
simply threaded the one end fit the 
right-angled posts the rail. Two twelve- 
inch lengths tubing are provided for at- 
taching the rail the ball return. These have 
projecting from one end, piece metal 
which expands dimensions which can 
drilled with one-inch hole. saw cut into 
the hole arranged diagonally such way 
that locking belt can pull the metal tight 
around the upright the rail. Sliding 
the tubing and clamped the same way 
wide C-clamp arrangement with two- 
inch space the top the locking bolt. This 
fastens the ball return rack. The apparatus 
can adjusted fit racks different heights, 
and can set various distances from the 
rack. The original version cost the inventor 
about $25, but there are probably simplifica- 
tions which would reduce this cost somewhat, 


OUTLOOK FOR THE BLIND 


some the clubs may have contact 
hobbyists, may have hobby-ridden 
who would glad make one 
rails for the cost the materials alone. 

Wuiz. Two educational games 
might appeal teachers parents bling 
child are the Number 2218 and 2219 
Whiz games. These are sort 
Bingo. No. 2218 has twenty-four cards 
four lines problems, four problems 
line. two cards are alike. The problems 
the left are addition and those the right 
subtraction. The teacher “leader” 
numbers from deck eighteen cards, 
each person having his card problem 
for which that number the correct 
places marker that problem. For 
playing, the card might placed 
cellotex and thumb tacks could used 
markers. For short game, the winner 
first person fill line problems. For 
longer games, would the first fill 
card. No. 2219 the same game, except 
multiplication and division. employs 
cards. The cards are just large enough 
brailled. Both games are put out 
worthy Educational Service, North 
sion Street, Buffalo New York, 
may available locally. 

prices differ from those formerly 


sometimes fortunately, and sometimes 


fortunately. 

Duraluminum canes, steel tip $1.75 
Duraluminum canes, glider 
Drop-a-time drop measures 
Insulin syringe 
Liquid thermometers, $5.60 
Liquid thermometers, 0-220° $6.00 
Liquid thermometers, 50-500° $5.25 
Barometers $6.50 
aluminum core recording discs. 

Pack ten 
Electric heating pad 207-R $4.50 


Vestpok razor $1.00 
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